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_ Members are requested to carefully read the announcements 
appearing on this page, as no further intimation of meetings and 
other arrangements will be sent out, 


SUMMER PROGRAMME, 1898. 

The first item on the Summer Programme, the visit to 
Hatfield House on June 28th, was favoured with one of the 
brightest of summer afternoons, and a party of twenty-eight 
members and friends, including ladies, travelled down from 
King’s Cross, to be met at the gates of Lord Salisbury’s mansion 
by a further five, who formed the cycle contingent of the Asso- 
ciation. After an inspection of the artistic and historic treasures 
of the house, and a pleasant walk in the park. tea was partaken 
of at the Hatfield Temperance Hotel, presided over by Mrs. B. 
L. Dyer, Miss Roberts, and Miss Arnott. Photographs of the 
party were then taken in Hatfield Park by Mr. Ward,* and after 
a further stroll in the grounds and gardens, the return to town 
was made, thus concluding a most enjoyable afternoon. 

An account of the Windsor visit, on July 28th, will appear in 
our next number, and the Committee are now arranging for a 
visit to Twickenham on Wednesday, August 17th. A kindly 
invitation has been extended to us from Mr. Maynard, and this 
will be a practical as well as a pleasant visit. By permission 
of H. Labouchere, Esq., M.P., a visit will be paid to Pope’s 
Villa, while the exterior, at least, of Horace Walpole’s Strawberry 
Hill will be seen. The party will leave Waterloo (N.) by the 
2.40 train, Clapham Junction 2.52, arriving at Twickenham at 
3.19 p.m. Ladies again are especially invited, as also to the 
last excursion on the Summer Progiamme, in September. All 
names for Twickenham should be sent in before the 10th August. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Third Annual Meeting was held at 8 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, July 13th, at 20, Hanover Square. There were present 
twenty-eight members, in addition to two honorary members, 
and there were several visitors. 


*Copies may he had, post free, mounted, prwels.; unmounted, price 8d.; on 


application to Mr. A. 7. Ward, Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C. 
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After the reading of the Minutes, on the motion of the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. W. G. Chambers, of Stoke Newington, and Mr. C. 
Colman, of Battersea, were appointed, with the Auditors of the 
Association, Messrs. Dinelli and Brown, counters and scrutineers 
of the ballot papers, which had been brought up to the meeting, 
sealed as received. The adoption of the Report of the Com- 
mittee and the balance-sheet was ably moved by the retiring 
Chairman, Mr. A. H. Carter, who reviewed the year’s work of 
the Association in a well chosen address, and seconded by Mr. B 
L. Dyer. It was adopted unanimously and without discussion. 

Mr. Hogg then moved: “That if a member of the 
Commitice fails to attend the meetings to which he is 
called for three consecutive months, his seat shall be declared 
vacant, such member having the right of appeal.” This was 
seconded by Mr. McDouall, and it was pointed out that the 
Association needed a regularly-attending Committee, as its work 
was growing. 

Mr. 5b. L. Dyer moved, and Mr. Soper seconded, the 
amendment of the resolution by the insertion of the word‘‘London’”’ 
before the word member, pointing out the desirability of having 
country members on the Committee, and that to pass such a 
resolution would be to exclude nine-tenths of the Library 
Assistants from the honour of being elected on the Committee, 
while it would also tie the hands of the Association 
when the question of branches came to be considered. Mr. 
Chambers, Mr. Ogle, Mr. Roberts, and others supported the 
amendment, which was carried almost unanimously. The 
motion, as amended, was then put and carried by 11 to 3 
votes. 

A motion, moved by Mr. Hogg, to amend the rules so as 
to make the Committee of the Association consist of ten London 
members and six provincial, was ruled out of order by the 
Chairman as no notice of it had been given. 

Mr. Soper moved: ‘“ That this meeting respectfully protests 
against the action of the Library Association in allowing others 
than those engaged in the profession of librarianship to participate 
im the classes held by them, and urges upon them to exclude im 
future all unattached students.” ‘This was seconded by Mr. 
Ogle, and warmly supported by Mr. Dyer, Mr. Chambers, Mr. 
Roberts, and other speakers, who claimed that not until library 
assistants had refused to avail themselves of the classes, was it 
right to throw them open to outsiders. The motion was 
carried unanimously, and as the Secretary of the Education 
Committee was present, he was invited by the Chairman to make 
afew remarks. Mr. H. D. Roberts, who said he spoke at the 
meeting, not as the Secretary of the Education Committee, but 
as an old assistant who had made his way up the ladder, 
beginning as a junior, as all librarians ought to do, 
doubted the necessity of the resolution, as outsiders were not 
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anxious to dispute the very remunerative posts in libraries with 
their present holders, and urged that the best way to exclude 
outsiders was so to crowd the class-rooms with those actually 
engaged in the profession that there would be no room for 
anyone else. 

Mr. Soper moved, and Mr. Dyer seconded, “That the 
Annual Meeting be held in future at such a date (to be 
ficed by the Committee) as will enable the provincial members 
attending the Swmmer School to be present, and that the 
Education Committee of the Library Association be requested 
to reserve an evening for that purpose when drafting their 
programme.” This resolution, which had reference to a matter 
which has often had the attention of the Association, was 
vigorously discussed, and the claims of country members were 
well considered, but in view of there being no Summer School 
this year, and of a plan which has been mooted of Branch 
Associations, it was felt that the Committee should not be bound 
to any date for the annual meeting, and on the motion of Mr. 
Chambers, seconded by Mr. Ogle, it was resolved to defer the 
matter for the present, by one vote, nine voting for Mr. Soper’s 
notion and ten against. 

The result of the ballot was then declared by the Chairman, 
on the certificate of the auditors and scrutineers :— 

For Chairman [no contest], Mr. F. M. Roberts (St. George, 
Hanover Square). 

For Hon. Treasurer [no contest], Mr. W. G. Chambers 
(Stoke Newington). 

For Hon. Sec., 41 votes were recorded for Mr. B. L. Dye: 
and 18 for Mr. A. T. Ward. Mr. Dyer was declared duly 
elected. 

The voting for the Committee was as follows :— 

H. Ogle (Hampstead) ... OT | P. C. Bursill (St. George, 


A. H. Carter (St. Martin's) 52 | Hanover Square, South 
J. F'. Hogg (Battersea) ... 49 Audley Street) ... 24 
W. B. McDouall (Hammer- H. P. Dinelli (Hammer- 
smith, Shepherd’s Bush) 49 smith Central) . ow 4 
B. L. Dyer (Kensington) ... 42 | R. F. Bullen ( (Poplar) oon St 
8. J. Clarke (Newington) ... 37 | D. McDougall (West Ham) 18 
W. B. Thorne (St. Bride’ s) 37 | | J.Lloyd(KensingtonCentral) 17 
A. Denton (Chelsea) ... 36 | J. F. Cadenhead (Aberdeen) 14 


A. T. Ward (Cripplegate) ... 34 
J. W. Brown (Shoreditch) 32 
KE. G. Rees (Westminster) ... 29 


The name of Mr. Dyer having been removed from the list as 
he had been elected Hon. Sec., the first ten were declared duly 
elected as the Committee for the ensuing year, 

Mr. Carter then vacated the chair, and the newly-elected 
Chairman and Secretary took their places on the dais. The first 
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duty of the new Chairman was to accord a hearty appreciation of 
his predecessor’s services in that capacity during the past two 
years, and the vote of thanks was carried unanimously. After a 
few graceful words, in reply, from the late Chairman, Mr. 
Chambers moved a formal resolution recording the Association's 
appreciation of Mr. F. M. Roberts’ services as Hon. Sec. during 
three years. Mr. Ogle having seconded, and the resolution 
having been carried with applause, the newly-elected Chairman 
replied, explaining his reasons for resigning the post he had held 
so long, and thanking the members for the honour done him in 
electing him to the chair for the ensuing year. On the motions of 
Mr. Hogg, seconded by Mr. McDouall; of Mr. Peddie, seconded 
by Mr. Chambers ; of Mr. Soper, seconded by Mr. Vellenoweth, 
votes of thanks were accorded to the Treasurer, Editor, and 
Committee, and suitable replies were made by the two officers in 
question, and on behalf of the Committee by Mr. Ogle. 

The Chairman then, in a short speech descriptive of the 
great indebtedness the members of L.A.A. were under to Mr. J. 
Y. W. MacAlister, for many years Hon. Secretary of the Library 
Association, for kind help in establishing and aiding the junior 
association called on the late Chairman to present him with a 
little token of the members’ esteem and appreciation. 

Mr. Carter thereupon presented a suitably inscribed silver 
salver, which had been purchased out of a special fund raised by 
the Committee of the L.A.A., and in a few words recounted some 
of the services Mr. MacAlister had done so ably, so well, and so 
willingly, asking him to accept the gift as a small but hearty 
token of the L.A.A.’s appreciation of his many kindnesses, and 
regret at the severing of old ties, through the breakdown of 
his health 

Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, in accepting the presentation, 
expressed the surprise and pleasure with which he had first learnt 
of the intended presentation—because no other token of apprecia- 
tion of the work he had been able to do for librarianship could 
arouse in him the sentiments that this—the gift of 
the members of the Assistants’ Association had done. 
The gift was unexpected, therefore the more precious 
—and such things as he had been able to do _ for 
the members were more than amply repaid by the proposition of 
a memento—much more then, by so handsome a gift. The 
Assistants’ Association had always had a warm friend in him— 
from the day of its inception, and he had to congratulate them 
that they had done and were doing so well. As an old hand, 
who perhaps knew more of librarianship and library associa- 
tions than any other person in the room, he would say, keep up 
to the level of the work already done, or above it, while not 
being too ambitious. Such an association was very helpful, anc 
with its meetings and its journal it should do much to arouse 
interest in the profession, and to stimulate it. In conclusion, he 
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would say that in his probable successor, Mr. Pacy, the 
Assistants’ Association would always have a good friend, who 
would do as much as, or more than, he had been able to do for 
its benefit. 

Mr. MacAlister, whose health did not permit of his making 
a lengthy address, having concluded, Mr. Frank Pacy, who has 
been nominated as his successor as Hon. Secretary of the 
L.A., addressed the meeting, congratulating the Association on 
a successful year’s work, on having a journal which found sub- 
scribers in libraries all over the Empire, from the Guildhall in 
London, to Bulawayo in South Africa, and also in America, and 
on having stimulated. the Library Association to commence 
classes in professional education. Butit was not enough to have 
got the classes started. They must be used, and while as the 
librarian of St. George, Hanover Square, he could not but feel 
pleased that out of the small pass list, eight of the successes had 
fallen to three present members and one past member of his own 
staff, he trusted there would be a much larger competition in 
the future at the examinations, and that while St. George’s 
would never do worse, the honours would be shared by more 
library staffs. The work of the Assistants’ Association had his 
warm sympathy—and had had it always—and if it made all 
its members as efficient assistants as their retiring Hon. Sec. 
he would wish all assistants were members and active members. 
In conclusion, he wished them all prosperity and success in the 
future. 

The business of the meeting terminated with the usual 
“«nnouncements, and the members then took the opportunity of 
inspecting the MacAlister Testimonial and the inscription 
thereon, some interesting photographs of the L.A.A. at Hat- 
field, exhibited by Mr. Ward, and photographs of the interior 
and exterior of Bulawayo Library, kindly photographed and 
presented by the librarian, Mr. Edward H. Miller. 


ct 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

The Annual Meeting will ever be memorable for the 
presence and kindly speeches of Mr. MacAlister and Mr. Pasy, 
which recognised informally perhaps, but nevertheless emphati- 
cally, the work of the L.A.A., and its usefulness. That the 
Association should have won such encomium, speaks volumes for 
its necessity, and for the work it has yet todo. Ifthe L.A.A., 
with about a third of the library assistants of London, assisted 
by a handful from the provinces, can so depict the lack of educa- 
tional facilities as to force a recognition of the rights of assistants 
to education, there is hope that in other places, as our meimbes 
ship grows, educational facilities will spring up. Action and re- 
action—first the Summer School in London, then the Association 
formed by a few enthusiastic and appreciative students—the 
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formulation of a demand for more opportunities of education, the 
recognition of such demand for London. There has been a 
Summer School in the North West—there are more library 
assistants there than in London—and is history to repeat 
itself, and the supply of some facilities create a demand for 
more? The day of energy wasting individual effort is over, where 
there can be specialised and centralised training. Pupil teachers’ 
centres are growing up wherever there is a board of elementary 
education, and only in the most isolated of schools do those 
persons who are preparing to become schoolmasters alone glean 
their instruction from one man. The width of view, the broad 
open-mindedness that the knowledge of different methods and of 
other modes of work, gives to a student, makes for solidarity. 
The isolation of library staffs, their working in one groove, and 
in one manner will be broken up—a rational knowledge of the 
broad principles which underlie all the surface growth of detail 
be given to assistants—while personal prejudice and individual 
mannerism will be broken through by a properly organised and 
systematised professional education, and until this is effected 
education and the need of educational facilities must be in the 
forefront of the Association's work. That London assistants are 
not forgetful of their provincial brethren was amply proved at 
the Annual Meeting—and the rights of the latter to election on 
the Committee of the Association, even if they cannot attend, was 
protected, while the claim of the provincial assistant attending 
the Summer School to have included in that week the annual meet- 
ing of the L.A.A. was only deferred—by one vote—and that mainly 
because the plans of the Education Committee are at present 
apparently under revision. 
# 


Elsewhere are printed the results of the Examinations which 
followed the inaugural session of professional classes. The 
L.A.A. has no reason to be proud of them, though every success- 
ful student actually engaged in the practice of librarianship, save 
one, isa member. The Library Association has still less reason 
to be proud of them, though they can point to two outsiders 
who have satisfied the examiners. Of the total number of 
students 2:2 per cent. passed with merit, 13-2 satisfied the 
examiner, 121 failed, and 72:5 did not present themselves for 
examination. All honour to the 27°5 per cent. who did present 
themselves, and those who failed have almost equal honour with 
those who passed, for at least they were willing to have their 
acquirements tested. For the 72:5 per cent. of the students who 
attended the lectures and then stayed away from the examina- 
tions there is nothing but contempt if they deliberately stayed 
away because they feared to have their ignorance or their know- 
ledge practically tested. Of what use for the L.A.A. to voice a 
demand for professional education if men, who are members of 
it, attend the lectures, and then deny themselves the opportunity 
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of testing their knowledge? Library assistants cannot claim to 
be heaven born, the Olympian clouds are too thin to-day to 
cloak the ignorance of those around whom there is no halo of 
vested office: and the only way to ensure a better standard of 
professional education and to ensure professional continuity is 
certification by examination. 

But it was not altogether a desire to avoid examination that 
kept the 72°5 per cent. away. There were those who had sowed 
tares among the wheat that the Education Committee sought to 
reap, and the industrious falsehood circulated as to the certifica- 
tion of an arrant outsider, who was stated to be a candidate for 
a certain appointment then imminent, thinned the examination 
hall. Many assistants of rank and standing declined to 
share certification with such a person, and the Library Associa- 
tion has only itself to thank that by admitting outsiders to its 
classes it gave opportunity for the scandal of this story. 

And the Library Association has also to consider as a factor 
in the non-success of this examination, the very nature 
of this scheme of classes. What assistants want is not 
a series of lectures, and then an examination by the lecturer on 
the mere subject matter of the lectures—but a series of lectures 
preparatory to and accompanied by a course of private study, 
which shall lead up to an examination conducted by the 
Examiner in that subject of the Professional Examination. And 
& pass in this examination should be equivalent for all purposes, 
with a pass at the Professional Examination itself, and should 
rank as such. This would enable students to spread the course 
of study over a period, and would popularise the examination 
without lessening its requirements or its value. On a future 
oceasion this subject must be discussed fully by the L.A.A., 
meanwhile an expression of the opinions of members and friends 
is earnestly desired. 

4s ¥ 

In the last days of June, hurriedly, almost at the moment 
of posting the July journals, came the announcement that 
after all there was to be no London Summer School this year. 
A hastily written circular was enclosed to members, but many 
would-be students had made special holiday arrangements so as 
to attend, and not a few expressions of dissatisfaction have 
reached the Committee of the L.A.A. B. L. D. 


YOUNG LIBRARIANS AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
By Henry R. Tepper, 
Librarian of the Atheneum and President of the Library 
Association. + 
Having been honoured by your Council with a request to 
address you, I naturally cast about for a subject which might be 
equally interesting to you and to me, and this I found in ‘Self- 





+ An address delivered at the June Meeting of the L.A.A. 
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Improvement.” As your presence here, and indeed the very 
existence of your association, are proofs of your desire for self- 
improvement, it is not necessary for me to point out its import- 
ance and desirability. As regards myself, ever since I first 
resolved to devote myself to librarianship, a date I must put back 
over 30 years, I have always had self-improvement in view, 
and while I live I hope to retain the same aspiration, and in 
offering my fullest sympathy with the objects of your association, 
I trust I may be able to encourage you by suggestions borrowed 
from my own wants and experience. I am addressing library 
assistants and others in subordinate positions, but you all 
naturally wish to rise in your profession, and expect some day to 
be worthy of positions as chief librarians. To this aim all your 
studies and exertions should be directed. 

My remarks may be divided into two parts :— 

Ist. What are the necessary qualifications of a young 
librarian ? 

2nd. How can these qualifications be obtained ? 

I may be permitted to refer you to my Presidential Address 
before the Library Association in October last. The qualifica- 
tions of a librarian then set forth-by me were :— 

1. A good general education and a knowledge of languages 
and literatures. 

2. Professional training. 

3. Bibliography. 

4. Love of books and reading. 

As my observations were the fruit of earnest thought 
extending over many years, I propose to follow the same lines 
and to supplement my precepts with some practical suggestions 
suitable for the present occasion. 

I do not go quite so far in my demands as did Vitruvius in 
his famous list of the many branches of knowledge with which a 
trained architect ought to be acquainted, nor even as Dr. Ebert 
in his treatise on a Librarian’s education (Die Bildung des Biblio- 
thekars, Leipzig, 1820), or else ycu might answer me somewhat 
in the words of Rasselas when Imlac told him of the qualifica- 
tions of a poet: ‘* Enough! Thou hast convinced me that no 
human being can ever be a poet.” My purpose is not to 
dishearten but to encourage. 

‘‘ No two libraries are exactly alike. No two university 
libraries, no two scientific libraries, no two rate-sup- 
ported libraries have precisely the same income, appeal to 
precisely the same public, are organised in precisely the same 
manner ; and the qualifications of their respective librarians 
must also vary in as many ways. But as each class of library 
has certain points of uniformity, and as libraries in general have 
conditions common to all, every librarian, from the keeper of 
the smallest village collection to the chief of the British Museum, 
works under requirements which differ, not in kind but in degree.” 
(Presidential Address, p. 18). 
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In the same way every member of the library staff may be 
expected to possess the same qualifications in varying degree. 

Besides the intellectual requirements there are certain moral 
qualities which are essential. Dr. Graesel, in his admirable 
treatise on library economy, of which an improved French 
translation appeared last year (Manuel de Bibliothéconomie, p. 
146) contends that foremost among these qualities come love of 
order, industry, and amiability. These are the attributes of 
every well-educated and well-bred man, but they are even more 
necessary to a librarian than even bibliographical knowledge. 
One may expect to find them in a good man of business, and it 
must never be forgotten that the librarian must look upon him- 
self above all as ainan of business, and not a mere scholar. 
Every library, large or small, is a place of business, and every 
member of the staff should be “‘ guided by the high aspiration to 
make the collection under his care of the greatest possible use 
to the greatest possible number of the persons who have the 
right to use it.” (Address, p. 18). The junior members of the 
staff are constantly being brought into personal relations with 
the public, and, therefore, the desirability of cultivating 
amiability and good manners specially applies to them. The 
chief librarian sets the example of invariable urbanity and con- 
sideration to readers, and I assume, of course, thas bad manners 
do not exist among your chiefs. Each member of a library staff 
should always behave himself to the readers as if the good 
repute of the institution depended upon him. 

‘The gentle minde by gentle deedes is knowne ; 
‘‘ For a man by nothing is so well bewrayed 
‘‘ As by his manners.”’ (Spencer’s Faerie Queene, Vi., ¢. iii.) 

I take for granted that you have all had a good general educa- 
tion, but owing to the very wide requirements of modern 
educational methods some elementary matters frequently receive 
insuflicient attention among young people, who often in later 
years regret their scanty training in such simple subjects as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Bad handwriting and in- 
different spelling may form a bar to a young man’s application 
for a post for which he may otherwise be fully qualified by 
thorough professional knowledge and training. Clear and 
legible writing is wanted in cataloguing as well as for corre- 
spondence. Practice yourselves in the upright style of caligraphy. 
Arithmetic, and acquaintance with book-keeping and accounts 
are as necessary to a librarian as to a man in trade 

Next in importance are the subjects of History and 
Geography. These two studies must go hand in hand. No one 
should read an historical work or the biography of a traveller, 
statesman, or man of action without an atlas before him. Battles 
and campaigns are imcomprehensible without maps and plans. To 
avoid the trouble of constantly referring to the atlas, I suggest to 
the young studert to make his own maps for reference, however 
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roughly. The history and geography of a man’s own country 
should be his first object, and I am inclined to think that, how- 
ever it may be expedient to teach the schoolboy history from 
the commencement, I am certain that for the mature reader the 
proper method is to work backwards. Read such books as 
Walpole’s History of England from 1815, and McCarthy’s History 
of eur own times, followed by Lecky’s History of the Kighteenth 
Century, and Gardiner’s volumes, before you take up Freeman, 
and you will find your interest in history multiplied infinitely, 
for you will be reading about times you have partly lived through 
or else about which ycu have heard your elders talk. In my 
opinion, the only way to make history practically useful is to 
proceed from the known to the unknown. When you have gone 
through the history of your own country you may take up 
universal history. Afterwards you will be able to turn to the 
history of special modern nations, and you will have a proper 
grounding for ancient history. By this method of study you at 
once obtain information and facts of use in the exercise of your 
profession. Few grown-up people possess a competent know- 
ledge of the events of the last 50 years. Owing to the absurd 
notion that historical books should be read from Chapter I. to 
jinis, readers are disgusted with dry and tedious details of the 
dead past before they have time to learn about the living present. 
Avoid ‘short histories” until you have mastered the more 
voluminous works. 

I spoke of the necessity of a knowledge of languages and 
literatures. Heré again your own language and literature must 
come first. The same method of study may be followed with 
advantage. Seek acquaintance with the English books of the 
Victorian era before you think of the age of Anne or of Elizabeth. 
Take such elementary treatises as Minto’s English Prose Litera- 
ture, Morley’s First Sketch, and the same writer’s English Litera- 
ture in the Reign of Victoria. Do not rest content, however, with 
studying these manuals, but look up the very books they describe. 
Use the manuals mainly as guides and catalogues. You do not 
require to read the complete writings of Tennyson, Browning, or 
Ruskin, but make yourself acquainted with one masterpiece at 
least of every great English writer, so as to be able to classify 
him by style and reputation. 

Having read back to Chaucer and Caedmon, you may look 
abroad and deal with general literary history. Read and re-read 
Hallam’ s Literary History of the Middle Ages, the best book of 
the kind ever published. 

Many of you know more or less French. Some of you who 
never expect to have to do with French books, may think any 
knowledge of the language unnecessary. I earnestly beg those 
who know a little to make themselves more perfect, and those 
who know nothing to learn even enough to read a French book. 
Unless you keep up the faculty of learning languages, which is 
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one essentially belonging to the period of youth, you will find it 
almost impossible to make any way in a new language when you 
are older. But when once you have the habit of learning a 
language, it is easy to pick up a new tongue. Do not trouble 
yourselves about niceties of grammar. Take the Bible anda 
dictionary, and you will soon master a vocabulary of words and 
the troubles of genders and verbs will be light. Some knowledge 
of one modern language besides his own is a part of a gentleman’s 
education. French is easier to learn than German, but when 
you find you can read a French book you will not be satisfied 
until you are equally at home in German. A little Latin is 
indispensable. Many old books are in Latin, and you may be 
called upon to catalogue them. Modern Latinity is very easy to 
read if you attack it with patience and a good lexicon. You 
should learn the Greek alphabet, so as to be able at any time to 
trace the meaning of a word in that language. 

As you will probably have much to do with scientific and 
technical literature, you should equip yourselves with some 
notions, however elementary, of natural history, astronomy, and 
the applied sciences, of which there are now so many popular 
treatises. There are few boys who have not made a commence- 
ment as naturalists in birds’-nesting and butterfly collecting. 

Do not forget the science of man—anthropology, and the 
still wider subject of man in his social aspect—sociology, of 
which a very important part is political economy. 

As I believe all of you are actually engaged in libraries, 
you are now receiving professional training. Here the lectures 
recently delivered by Mr. John Macfarlane, on cataloguing, and 
by Mr. Douglas Cockerell on Bookbinding, usefully supplement 
the information you have acquired in your own institutions. I 
strongly recommend you to read all the literature you can on 
library methods, and especially such books as Graesel’s Manuel, 
Dr. Garnett’s ‘ Library series,” the papers in the publications 
of the American Library Association, and the Library Associa- 
tion. Library History, ancient and modern, should not be 
neglected. 

A knowledge of Bibliography is of absolute necessity to 
every library assistant. What it comprises is familiar to those 
who have lately attended the excellent lectures of Mr. Guppy, to 
whom is due the distinction of being the first person in England 
who has delivered a regular course covering the whole ground. 
[ hope Mr. Guppy’s lectures may be printed for the instruction 
of persons who have not been able to hear them. He has given 
the title of many books which you should read. The lectures of 
Mr. John Southward on historical printing were valuable 
supplements to Mr. Guppy’s more general observations. ‘The 
only suggestion I have to make is that it is a grave but common 
error to imagine that bibliography is for antiquarians alone, and 
that it deals with nothing but rare, old, or curious books. Every 
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printed book is a subject for bibliography, whether as regards 
its proper description or its classification. It is useless to study 
bibliography unless you can make practical use of its scientific 
methods for the books you handle every day. Do not be satis- 
fied with reading about typographical monuments and rare books. 
Endeavour to see these books. Unless you actually have them 
before you it is impossible to try and remember dry facts about 
them. Every assistant of the right age, resident in London, 
should procure a reader’s ticket at the British Museum. There 
is no excuse for any one who says he has no means of seeing 
rare books. Even a glance from time to time at the Book Exhi 
bitions in the King’s Library is better than nothing. 

I now come to the final and most important qualification, 
namely, a love of books and reading. Without a real love of 
literature ne assistant is worth his salt, nor can any young man 
expect to rise in his profession without diligently fostering a 
taste for reading. The familiar excuse of want of time and 
opportunity cannot reasonably be put forward by anyone living 
under the stimulus of constant association with books. Read 
every day for at least two hours. That is, after all, a very 
modest amount of tiie for self-improvement. A busy man 
myself, I consider my week very badly spent if I cannot devote 
at least 25 hours of it to study. As to the kind of reading with , 
which you should occupy yourselves my advice is simply that any { 
kind of reading which extends your information is useful. Hven 
fiction read with intelligence and discretion will undoubtedly add 
to your value as an official; but history, biography, travels, 
science, and philosophy, should not be forgotten. A very good 
plan is to read up questions of the day, and make brief bibliogra- 
phies of such subjects as the war in Cuba, bimetallism, the 
relations of Great Britain and the Transvaal, the Réntgen Ray, 
&e. 

Only buy books of reference ; borrow books you want to 
read. My experience is that a purchased volume has less chance 
of being read than one borrowed for a definite term. Remember 
that although other people may read for amusement, it is your 
duty to read for instruction. To you reading must be a business 
as well as apleasure. Take notes of your reading. In your own 
books you may make brief memoranda at the end. Isuggest that 
the art of skipping is an important part of the art of reading. 
The best books do not always deserve patient perusal from cover 
to cover. 

Thus far I have considered the subject as a matter for sclf- 
tuition. There is no lack of educational facilities in London in 
the way of classes and lectures. Those lately held by the 
Library Association on library economy are examples, and | aim 
glad to believe that they have been so well attended as to 
encourage the Council to repeat the experiment next year on an 
extended scale. Then thereis the Library Association examina- 
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tion. Every Library assistant ought to look forward to obtaining 
a certificate of competency from that body. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I do not intend to apologise 
for any recommendations which may oftend pedants. My object 
has been to offer practical suggestions to those who may have to 
remedy deficiencies of culture in early life. With the best 
endeavours you can only expect to have asmattering of many 
subjects. It is the prig or the ignoramus who preaches thorough- 
ness and completeness out of season. In his admirable address 
at the Inaugural Meeting of the Library Association Classes on 
February 25th, the Bishop of London impressed upon his hearers 
that they should not be afraid of being superficial. Extent and 
variety of information were to be the chief aims of the young 
librarian. We cannot err in following this advice of so great a 
scholar as Dr. Mandel Creighton. 

I must express my gratification at the patience with which 
you have listened to my remarks, for which I only claim the 
merit that they are the fruit of experience. If they serve to 
encourage your meritorious aims I am glad, for you are the hopes 
of the future of librarianship in this country, and it is a matter 
of deep satisfaction to me to know that your association numbers 
among its body so many young men full of professional zeal and 
enthusiasm. I will leave you with a word of warning in a 
famous sentence from Euripides : 

‘‘Whoso neglects learning in his youth, loses the past 
and is dead for the future.” 
PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 

THE Liprary (Orrences) Bint.—This most useful measure, 
which gives more power to punish mutilators of books and other 
offenders against the conduct and good estate of libraries, is now 
practically law. The thanks of the profession are due to the 
authorities of the British Museum for the promotion of this 
measure. 

Tue L.A.0O. Superannuation Bitn has been dropped for 
this Session, as it has been found impossible to proceed further 
with it. The Conference hope that next Session there will be 
aroused a more active sympathy with the Bill, which certainly 
well deserves the support of every Library Assistant. 

Tue Lisraky Acts AMENDMENT BILL was brought before 
the House of Lords on July 22nd by Lord Windsor, so as to get 
its provisions discussed, the pressure of business in the Lower 
House making it impossible to get it introduced there this 
Session. The bill was withdrawn on July 26th. 


BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 
Library Series. Edited [with introductions} by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B. London: George Allen. 8vo. 1897-8 
Price 6s. each volume net. 
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1. Lhe Free Library, its history and present condition. By J. J. 
Ogle. Pp., ix., 344. 

iI. Library Construction, Architecture, Fittings and Furniture. 
By F. J. Burgoyne, M.A. Pp., xx., 336. 


III. Library Administration. By J. Macfarlane. Pp., xi., 
224. 


1V. Prices of Books. By H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Pp., x., 275. 


Great things were expected when it was announced that under the able 
editorship of Dr. Garnett a series of books dealing with such subjects as 
Library Construction and Administration, and possibly the great desire for 
hooks really of value to the student led one to expect too much. To deal 
adequately in a four volumed Library Scrics with the whole field of librarian- 
ship were an arduous task, and while it is quite easy to find flaws in these 
works, it were a much more difficult task to produce better ones. Mr. Ogle’s 
volume in particular displays a peculiar and apt knowledge of the historical 
sequence of the events which have occurred in the library world; and the 
first part of his volume is a useful and handy compilation, except that there 
is too much use of that very objectionable word free. No rate-supported in- 
stitution is free; and the sooner librarians and committees erase that 
misleading word from their notices and from the facades of their buildings 
the better. The second part of the volume is inadequate, and the important 
development of municipal libraries—using the word municipal in its widest 
sense—is to be gleaned only from tables, and from a somewhat unhappy 
classification of towns and types. Mr. Burgoyne’s book is a plain and 
unprejudiced description of library buildings, and is most admirably 
ilustrated. No assistant can afford to be without this volume—the only 
flaw in which is the admission of descriptions and blocks of proprictary 
articles and fittings which were better relegated to a supplement at the usual 
rates for advertisements. The work of Mr. Macfarlane was perhaps looked 
for with the greatest interest, and has possibly given the greatest disappoint 
ment. It is a scholarly exposition of the methods of a unique library whore 
methods and revenues it is all but impossible for any municipal library to 
imitate or equal—while the all but contemptuous references to methods and 
manners of establishments other than the British Museum are, to say the 
least, unfortunate. To assistants the most useful chapters are * The Library 
and its Staff,” and the descriptions of the special methods of the foreign 
national libraries. The needed book on Library Administration, of which 
the essential portions of this book might usefully form a part, has yet to be 
written. Mr. Wheatley’s book is “an enquiry into the changes in the price 
of books which have occurred in England at different periods,’ and may 
fairly claim to be allthis. Itisa book which Assistants would do well to 
read, as an introduction and an addendum to the books of the elder 
bibliographers. The whole series is one that would usefully find a place in 
every librarian’s office, while every student who can do so should endeavour 
to purchase a set—or, at least, obtain access to one. 


The Library World. A medium of intercommunication for 
Librarians. No.1. July. London: The Library Supply Co. 
1898. Pp.,16. Annual subscription, 5s. 6d. 

This new periodical should do well if it fulfils its aim to reflect 
accurately and systematically the various phases of modern library work and 
progress, while it supplies the demand for an independent library journal 
unhampered with official connection with a society or other public body. <A 
special feature is to be made of Cataloguing ; a prize is offered to students of 
Mr. Macfarlane’s class sending in the best résumé of the lectures; the 
amount is infinitesimal, and it will be interesting to see if students who 
declined the official examination will be anxious to compete at this unofficial 
one. The Editor of this new paper, in his anxiety to prove his independence, 
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has lost his sense of proportion, when he arranges Library Associations thus on 
his cover :—“§.P.L., L.A., A.L.A., L.A. Aust., L.A.A.” In an English library 
periodical no association can take precedence of the L.A., and not even 
courtesy to Colonial and American brethren should rank the L.A.A. last— 
historically and possibly numerically two associations should follow, not 
precede, it. 

Note.—A review of Mr. J. D. Brown’s Work on Classification 
will appear next month. ——- 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Brextey.—-The temporary premises of the library will shortly 
be opened. 

Buackpurn.—The Committee have passed a resolution : 
“That it is inexpedient to open the institution on Sundays.” 

BricHouse.—The Marquis of Ripon formally opened the 
library here in June. 

CarpirF.—In the note in the June Assisfant re school 
libraries the estimated annual cost should have heen stated as 
£300, not as £1,000. The figures were copied from ‘‘ London.” 

CuELsEA.—A Committee has been appointed to consider the 
advisability of the Library Commission being taken over by the 
Vestry. 

EastBourNgE.—The Duke of Devonshire has offered a site 
value £5,000 for a Technical Institute and Public Library to 
commemorate his mayoralty this year. 

Frrern Barnet.—Agitation for the adoption of the Acts is 
proceeding. 

Guasaow.—The Town Council has resolved to apply for a 
Special Act to establish Public Libraries. The Council object to 
the general Scotch Act because they do not want outside 
members forced upon them, as the Act prescribes. 

Grimssby.—A deputation has been appointed at a publi 
meeting to approach the Council with a view to the adoption ol 
the Acts. 

Hackney.—A suggestion has been made that the Baths 
Commission should be abolished and the building used as a 
public library. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TynE.—The branch library at Heaton will 
be ready for occupancy before the winter. 

PrertH.—Lord Rosebery has consented to publicly open the 
Sandeman Library early in October. 

St. GrorceE, Hanover Square. — The Vestry have 
decided to take over the powers of the Library Commission. 

Str. Pancras.—Yet another attempt is to be made to capture 
this stronghold of indifferentism. In 1894, 4,574 votes were cast 
for, and 6,248 against, the establishment of public libraries—a 
very small vote for such a large parish. 

SrrREATHAM.—The opening of the new Balham Branch by 
the Earl of Dunraven took place on June 30th, having been post- 
poned from the date originally fixed. Elevations of the building 
have appeared in ‘‘ London” and the “* London Argus.” 

TEDDINGTON. —The adoption of the Acts has been suggested and 
the matter is to be brought before the authorities at an early date. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CLASSES. 
Resuuts oF EXAMINATION. 


In connection with the Examination held at the close of the 
first course of Classes in Library Economy, the following Pass 
List is issued by the instructions of the Committee, 27th June, 
1898. Henry D. Roperts, Hon. Sec. 


CatTaLocuine.— (Out of 44 students 13 sat). The following satis- 
fied the Examiner:—G. E, Holmes, Watford; F. M. 
Roberts, St. George, Hanover Square; B. L. Dyer, Ken- 
sington ; P. C. Bursill, St. George, Hanover Square; A. 
G. Biggs, St. George, Hanover Square. 


Binpinc.—(Out of 29 students 6 sat). The following passed 
“With Merit” :—F. M. Roberts, St. George, Hanover 
Square; B. L. Dyer, Kensington. The following satis- 
fied the Examiner:—G. E. Holmes, Watford; P. C. 
Bursill, St. George, Hanover Square; A. G. Biggs, St. 
George, Hanover Square ; P. H. Wood, Croydon. 


ELeMENTARY Bretiograrny.—(Out of 19 students 5 sat). The 
following satisfied the Examiner: -- Mrs. Bromby, 
unattached ; Miss Edwards, unattached. 


Historic Printinc.—(Out of 9 students 1 sat). The following 
satisfied the Examiner :—Mrs. Bromby, unattached. 


NOT'E.—Tie above names are arranged in order of merit in cach 
Class. 60 per cent of the total marks was fixed as a minimum 
for a pass, while 80 per cent. entitled candidates to a pass 
© with merit.” 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Cocswe.LL, Mr. A., Sub-librarian, Central Library, to be 
Librarian in charge of the Balham Branch, Streatham Public 
Libraries. 

Hiti, Mz. R., Assistant, Bournemouth Public Library, to be 
Assistant, Carlisle Publie Library. 

Jast, Mr. L. 8., Librarian of Peterborough, to be Librarian of 
Croydon. 

Rapcuirre, Mr. J., assistant Ashton-under-Lyne, to be 
assistant at Leyton Public Library, vice Mr. W. H. Corcoran, 
resigned. 


Notice.—All communications as to the Library Assistants’ Asso- 
ciation, or as to this journal, should be addressed to 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. B. L. Dyer, Public Library, 
Old Brompton Road, 8.W. 

All matter for the September number should be sent 
in on or before the 15th August. 





